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For ‘* The Friend.” 
PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Continued from page 162.) 
Hannah Penn to James Logan. 
“| received thy several letters, viz., the 16th 
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A RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


SEVENTH-DAY, SECOND MONTH 21, 1846. 


here in a little time, and may then consult 
thereon. 

“Col. Keith has obtained his approbation by 
so general a consent, that, whatever becomes 
of the Proprietary governments, we think he 
will be continued over you, if his conduct an- 
swer his character. He has also given me 
such assurance of his care and zeal in our af- 
fairs, as gives us room to hope you may safely 
consult with him, for your own ease and our 
good, in cases of property; though he is, by 
his instructions, withheld from intruding there- 
into.” 

‘| desire my love to cousin Ashton, also to 
John French, Jasper Yeates, Joseph Woods, 
and those others in the Lower Counties, that 
have, in behalf of themselves and others, ap- 


and 27th of Second month, the 6th, 14th, 18th, | plied to us for relief; and* who, being now 
2istof Fourth month, 8th of Fifth month, and | obliged by the change, will I hope on all occa- 
12th of Eighth month last past, by which, with | sions make it appear, that they did not seek it 
the diverse accounts from the Council and oth- | out of private interest or revenge, but the good 


ers, I conclude you have had difficulties enough | of the country, and the quiet and comfort of 
to grapple withal from the public; and since | the people.” : 


those on whom [ have most reason to confide, 
have advised to a change of governor, we have 
—all concurring—joined our helping hands to 
make you easy therein, and, overlooking all 
other difficulties, have, at your requests, got 


“ This leaves us 12th of Twelfth month. 
“« My husband near as usual. 
« 1716.—Pr. Gov. Keith.” 


The Jasper Yeates mentioned above, and the 


William Keith commissioned by my husband, James Coutts noticed =e preceding letter, as 
and approved by the Crown ; and, with a gen- |® pretender to the chief magistracy of Pennsyl- 
tral consent, he now goes deputy governor |¥@nia, had long been active opponents of the 
over that province and territories. And though | U7ion of the Lower Counties to the province ; 
he was pretty much a stranger to me, yet his | °@d their party having succeeded in effecting a 
pradent conduct and obliging behaviour, joined | S¢P2ration in legislation, entered into an in- 
with your observations thereon, give me and | gue, of which Jasper Yeates was the projec- 
those concerned good hopes to believe that he | '0F and prime mover, to bring about an entire 
will prove satisfactory. He is certainly an un- | ‘"dependence, and erect those counties into a 
derstanding man, a man of temper, and seems |$°vernment, with Col. Evans at their head. 
to have made himself master of the affairs of | 40gan, in a long letter upon this subject, writ- 
your province, even beyond what one might | in 1709, undertakes to explain the leading 


expect in so short a time. ‘To him, therefore, | motives of the master spirit in this conspiracy. 


I refer for many things in thy letters, which 


“ The country people of this province, hav- 


should be otherwise answered ; for all things ing of late fallen upon bolting their own wheat, 
relating to the government affairs are answered | and selling or shipping the flour, Jasper Yeates, 


by his person, his commission, and his instruc- 
tons. 

“ That of Lord Baltimore’s encroachments, 
we hope to appear against, in a right season. 
At present they appear pretty quiet; but the 
hint thou gave me of Lord Sutherland’s design, 
was not groundless. Yet by the friendship of 
the Earl of Sunderland, I am assured it is quite 
put by; and T believe he will stand by us, 
against all such encroachments. 

“ It is expected the government will be again 
upon uniting Proprietary governments to the 
Crown. When, if not before, we must move 
for a consideration of ours ; and [ am ready to 
join with thee in the wish, that the soil, as well 
as government of those Lower Counties, was 
well disposed of. But how that will be done, I 
cannot yet see. I expect Counsellor West 


a man of a working brain, for his own interest, 
found his trade at Chester to fall under a very 
discouraging decay. Upon this, he frequently 
discoursed of removing to New Castle, where 
he is possessed of a large tract of land close 
by the town, by means of that irregular grant 
to Col. Markham, of whom he purchased it. 
But as that town has never been considerable 
for trade, and therefore his land, notwithstand- 
ing the conveniency of its situation, not very 
valuable, the first thing to be laboured was 
how to render it so ; of which they could never 
conceive any great hopes, unless some bar was 
thrown in the way between that and Philadel- 
phia, and thereby New Castle might become 
the mart for the trade of the Lower Counties, 
and that there might be no communication be- 
tween us and those counties, whose inhabitants 








have always chosen to bring their trade to Phi- 
ladelphia, rather than to stop or have anything 
to do at New Castle. Which, with the un- 
héalthiness of the place, and disorderly way of 
living among the people, has been the cause 
why that place is not, at this time, much more 
considerable than it was thirty years ago ; not- 
withstanding there are three times the number 
of inhabitants in the country about it, than was 
at the time Philadelphia was first seated. To 
make the town flourish then was the business, 
to which nothing seemed more conducive, than 
an entire separation of these counties from the 
province, formerly so strictly united.” ‘ No- 
thing would do but either to get New Castle 
made the seat of a small government by itself, 
which, however inconsiderable, might answer 
the end proposed ; or else, to have it annexed 
to some other neighbouring government, other 
than Pennsylvania, the distance of whose capi- 
tal from our river, might leave New Castle al- 
most as absolute in the administration, (which 
must be committed to the principal men of that 
place,) as if it were altogether independent ; 
and until some such thing was brought about, 
Jasper could not think of removing.” 

Logan then describes the methods by which 
James Coutts, and other influential citizens of 
the Lower Counties, together with Col. Evans, 
were to be enlisted in the enterprise—how the 
Territorial Assembly was to be mastered, and 
government thrown into confusion—the inter- 
vention of the Crown sought to restore order— 
to separate incongruities which could not coa- 
lesce, and deliver from the thraldom and haz- 
ard of Quaker domination those, who under its 
repressing influence, could not rise to the level 
of their reasonable ambition, nor obtain ade- 
quate protection for their property against ma- 
rauding pirates in times of peace, or open ene- 
The scheme proceeded to a cer- 
tain point, when Col. Evans, upon whose co- 
operation they had confidently counted, (but 
the strength of whose attachment to the Pro- 
prietary interest they had not duly estimated,) 
on occasion of an address, in the name of the 
Assembly, which they presented to him, calling 
in question William Penn’s right of govern- 
ment over the three Lower Counties, unexpec- 
tedly repelled their approaches with indigna- 
tion, and checked, for the time, their proceed- 
ings. The Assembly consisted of seventeen 
members, eight of whom, being opposed to the 
address and designs of the majority, immedi- 
ately withdrew, and so broke up the House. 

Logan proceeds to say: “Their designs, if 
carried into execution, might injure Pennsylva- 
nia, "tis true; but at the same time, Kent and 
Sussex, and a great part of New Castle, would 
be ruined by it ; the planters would be oppress- 
ed ; and if obliged to maintain a government of 
their own, would find the burden insupportable, 


mies in war. 








For I am sorry Lam sorry I have occasion tossy, t have occasion to say, that by 
the great mortalities that for two or three years 
past has reigned among them, they are ex- 
ceedingly reduced ; so that in the two lower 
counties, there are not above a hundred or six 
score families in each; and the greatest part 
of New Castle county is in the same condition ; 
only that the Welsh tract, settled lately from 
hence, and the lands between Christina and 
Brandywine, and thereabouts, are in somewhat 
better circumstances,” 


Hannah Penn to James Logan. 


“Ruse’mb, 2d First month, 1717. 
“ Dear friend : 
_ “T have already wrote to thee by the new 
governor, who, from the character given of 
him, we have accepted, and hope the country 
and our family will in the end reap the advan- 
tage, which I at present refused in another, 
who offered not less than £200 down, with 
thanks and good promise; and which would 
have been a useful recruit to me in my toiling 
circumstances. But [ let it slip, to oblige those 
that recommended the present governor for the 
country’s good, and in whose power I hope it 
will be, (by attending to the country’s prosper- 
ity,) to more than make up that loss to me and 
mine. 

“For I confess, I have sometimes careful 
prospects, when I look on my poor little crea- 
tures, “till I turn to that great hand of Provi- 
dence, that encloses and takes care of the low- 
er part of his creation, and who, I trust, will 
not be forgetful of these, as yet, innocent and 
hopeful plants, who have hitherto partook of 
his blessings in many ways; for which my 
soul desires to be humbly thankful. My poor 
dearest life is yet continued to us, but I know 
not how long that may be, for he is very 
weakly. 

“T have for these last three or four years 
continued on in this large house and expense, 
only to keep him as comfortable as I can ; for 
he has all along delighted in walking and tak- 
ing the air here, and does still, when the wea- 
ther allows; and at other times, diverts him- 
self from room to room; and the satisfaction 
he takes therein, is the greatest pleasure I have 
in enjoying so large a house, which I have, 
(with the necessary expenses and loads I bear,) 
long found too much for me and our shrunk 
income, 

“So that if thou hast any money to return 
on my husband’s score, thou wilt do me a real 
kindness to return it; and I desire thee, how- 
ever, to return me £50 of that little matter 
that was left me by my father, in H. Carpen- 
ter’s hands, or any arrears of rent from his 
tenants, due before his death ; for all after, 
fell to Johnny ; who I hope will be deservi ing 
of that, and what else may fall to his lot. He 
is now in the time of hazard, having entered 
upon the eighteenth year of his age ; and if he 
can be preserved unhurt through and above the 
follies incident to youth, I should hope to have 
great comfort in him.” 

“ Bristol, 6th Second month, 1717. 

‘** Having heard of a ship to your parts just 
ready to sail, I send thee a few hasty lines, in 
the first place, to let thee know that a few days 
past I left my dear husband as well as is now 
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usual, (in his weakly way,) at Ruscombe, be- 
ing hastened hither by my poof dear John’s 
illness, who I found full of the small-pox. ”Tis 
now come to the turn, and, | thank the Lord, 
he is hitherto hopeful, and it is now the twelfth 
day. He has in some respects been much 
worse than Tomme, who is well recovered of 
his at London ; and the rest of mine are well 
preserved from it at Ruscombe, where are my 
three young children, and six sojourners and 
servants, who have not had it. Which keeps 
me in a continual care, if I had no others; but 
I have many of one kind or other. However, 
through the goodness of God, I am yet sup- 
ported under them. But they often overpress 
my memory. ‘Therefore thou must the better 
excuse my omissions in answering thy letters. 
Yet have I wrote thee two by the new gover- 
nor,” “to which I refer, only some family 
matters I omitted, and of which I propose thee 
some short hints now in this, or another by the 
same ship ; some of which is in a letter already 
wrote, and coming with my things from Rus- 
combe, where | left both my daughters Aubrey 
and Penn, to take care oftheir father and the 
family until my return; the latter to be pitied 
for, poor woman, her husband continues the 
same. She has placed Springett, her eldest 
son, with a Friend in Ireland—a merchant in 
Limerick, whose name I have forgot.” My 
own poor boy, Tommy, is bound to Michael 
Russel, and to be sure he has business enough 
the only thing wanting in the place where John 
now is, for he is taken care of in all respects 
as if at home. 

“But the cares and charges I have had in 
bringing up and placing the three children, 
with their mother, and my own five, I have 
thought sometimes was enough to weigh me 
down ; but hitherto I rest in hope, and having 
now put my hand of help to change the gover- 
nor for you, to make you easy therein, | hope 
thou and those concerned will also think of 
ways to make us easy, and let us see at last 
that my husband’s affairs are the better for his 
having that place, which to be sure hath given 
him, and me likewise, trouble enough. | shall 
be glad to see it does in any measure answer 
the toil of our day. I did receive from thee, 
when last in London, by the hands of John 
Askew, a small sum; but thou may imagine 
that will go but a little way in placing our 
sons, and maintaining of the two families, 
which lies on me within these eighteen months, 
and mostly at my charge.” “ Wm. Aubrey 
will not be contented, (though easier than he 
was,) but still thinks he has had hard usage; 
though by thy last particular account, I am 
pretty well convinced he need not complain, as 
he has done; nor ought he to detain above 
£60 per an. from us, which I was forced to 
let him have, to keep peace, and which I en- 
treat thee to remedy as soon as thou canst, by 
making up the expécted sum.’ 

(To be continued.) 





Death of the Centenarian Couple.—It is 
but three or four weeks since that we gave an 
account of the extraordinary age of a married 
couple named Plaisance, then living in Red- 
moor Fen, in the isle of Ely, the husband of 
the age of 107, the wife 105 !—a case without 


“ 
ee 





parallel perhaps in England or in the world. 
But strange to relate, afler a short affliction, 
both expired on the same day ; their united 
ages 212! The greater part of their lives were 
passed where agues were so prevalent in the 
Fens that very few escaped the disorder, yet 
their lives were prolonged to this extraordinary 
period ; and Providence seems to have ordain- 
ed that, as they had lived so long together, in 
death they were not divided. They have left 
one daughter, who lived with them, of the age 
of eighty-four.—Bury Post. 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
Heriot and his Hospital, 


Among the more conspicuous public edifices 
which decorate Edinburgh, is one in the south- 
ern district of the city, known as Heriot’s 
hospital, an institution, in object and munifi- 
cence of management, not unlike that of the 
far famed Christ’s hospital in London. For 
the establishment and endowment of this found- 
ation, Edinburgh was indebted to the better be- 
nevolence of George Heriot, who was goldsmith 
and jeweller, and, we may add, humble ac- 
quaintance and money lender to James VI. 

The publication for the first time of a 

veracious and minute memoir of ‘ Gingling 
Geordie,’ as Scott has been pleased to call him,* 
affords us an opportunity of saying something 
of Heriot and his institution, 
Of George Heriot’s early history, it is ac- 
knowledged that little is known, It is only 
ascertained that he was the son of a goldsmith 
in Edinburgh, was born in the year 1563, and 
in due time brought up to his father’s profes- 
sion, then one of the most lucrative trades in 
the country. While a young man he entered 
into business on his own account, and almost 
at the same time formed a respectable matri- 
monial connexion. His wife was an heiress in 
a small way, and bronght her husband what 
was thenesteemed a little fortune, property yield- 
ing £6 2s. 7d. annually. With some cash 
contributed by Heriot’s father, as ‘ ane begin- 
ning and pak,’ the newly married pair commen- 
ced the business of life. Their capital, amount- 
ing exactly to £214 11s. 8d., in reality com. 
manded as much consideration in the Scottish 
metropolis in the early part of the reign of 
James VI., as would some thousands of pounds 
in the present day. 

It was in the year 1586 that young Heriot 
thus adventured in the career in which he af- 
terwards attained not a little celebrity and 
wealth. His first shop was by no means of an 
aspiring character; but consisted of a booth 
or frame, adjoining St. Giles’s cathedral, form 
ing one of a row of such places of business, 
which till recent times hung parasitically about 
the building. In this humble erection, and af- 
terwards in one at the west end of the cathe- 
dral, Heriot acquired an extensive connexion 
in trade as a goldsmith, to which, there being 
as yet no banks, he added the profession of 
money-lender. He soon recommended himself 
to the notice of his sovereign, by whom, on the 
17th July 1597, he was declared goldsmith to 
Anne of Denmark, the gay consort of James 





*Memoir of George Heriot, &c, 
D. Edinburgh: 1845, 


By W. Stevens, 
D. 
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VI. Ten days afterwards, Heriot’s appoint-| pated in the change, being too intimately con- 
ment was publicly proclaimed at the cross of| nected in his sovereign’s arrangements to be} deserved local fame. With an annual reve- 
Edinburgh by sound of trumpet. This, it must | allowed a long absence from his wonted post. | nue, we believe, of nearly, £15,000, it affords 
be confessed, was a most fortunate appointment, | Accordingly, we soon find our goldsmith and} maintenance, clothing, and education, also 
for never, truly, did tradesman get a better! money lender in London, his place of business}some pecuniary presents to a hundred and 
customer. Anne was addicted to extravagan-| being somewhere in Cornhill, opposite the Ex-| eighty boys, such being all that the house, 
cies little in harmony with the slenderness of | change- Here he was concerned in numerous | large as is, is able conveniently to accommo- 
the royal resources. She was fond of pur-/and large transactions on behalf of the royal|date. Instead of increasing the establishment 
chasing costly jewelry for presentation to her | family ; and, on one occasion, so great was|in correspondence with the extent of the funds, 
favourites, as well as for her own personal de- | his press of business, that government issued a} it was suggested a few years ago by Duncan 
coration; and when desirous of procuring ar-| proclamation requiring all mayors and justices} M‘Laren, one of the governors, to devote 
ticles of this kind, or an advance of money, it | of peace to aid and assist him in procuring|an annual overplus of about £2000 to the 
was no unusual thing for her to pledge with| workmen at the current rate of wages. While|erection and maintenance of free schools 
Heriot the most precious of her jewels. Thus| thus prosperous in his affairs he was bereaved | throughout the city, for the education of poor 
divested of some of her most valuable orna-| of his wife. Five years afterwards, he entered | children, those of poor burgesses being pre- 
ments, she was sometimes in great straits to| into a matrimonial alliance with Alison Prim-| ferred ; and this judicious proposal being forth- 
make a decent appearance at court, and poor | rose, eldest daughter of James Primrose, first| with adopted, and sanctioned by an act of par- 
James, her hushand, appears to have been/earl of Rosebury. James Primrose filled the | liament, there have since been erected, and are 
driven to his wit’s end to procure the cash to | office of clerk to the Scots privy council; and/ now in operation, five juvenile and two infant 
redeem the impledged articles. A less rigid} being burdened with a family of nineteen chil-| schools, unitedly giving an elementary educa- 
tradesman would have permitted himself to be| dren, it may be supposed that the marriage of|tion to 2131 children; and when other two 
coaxed out of the deposit by a few fair words ; | one of his daughters to a wealthy London jew-| schools now in progress, are finished, the ad- 
but Heriot was too firm and cautious to sur-|eller must have been considered a particularly | vantages of this well designed arrangement 
render his charge on such terms, and yet pos-| advantageous arrangement. The connexion, | will be materially extended. 
sessed the rare merit of pleasing his royal cus-| however, was of no long duration. Alison} In these seminaries, apart from the head es- 
tomers by his independence. The suaviter in| Primrose was cut off in the flower of her days, |tablishment, the children, as in ordinary 
modo appears to have been never more happily |and Heriot was again a childless widower. | schools, are received and dismissed daily at 
blended with the fortiter in re, than in the case|The event appears, from private papers, to/ stated hours ; and it is not uninteresting to ob- 
of George Heriot. On the 4th April, 1601, He-| have been a source of sincere grief. Two) serve, that the sense of the community has be- 
riot was appointed jeweller to the king, by| months afterwards we find him tracing, on a/ gun to set in in favour of a similar arrange- 
which he gained considerable accession to his | slip of paper the short but significant sentence | ment with the hospital itself’ The arguments 
business. So entirely did the royal household} —‘She cannot be too mutch lamented who| pursued by the objectors to @ strictly hospital 
seem to require the services of Heriot, in his dou-| could not be too mutch loved ;? a declaration | education, carry with them some degree of 
ble capacity of goldsmith and cashier, that an | doubtless sincere, as it does not seem to have} weight, and may in brief be stated as follows : 
apartment in the palace of Holyrood was act-| been intended for the public eye. Heriot ever | —‘ Family relationship is a primary ordination 
ually prepared, in which he might regularly | afierwards remained a widower, devoting him-|of Nature. It is a fundamental design in Pro- 
transact affairs. ‘It has been computed,’ ob-|self to the prosecution of his now greatly ex-| vidence, that children should be reared under 
serves our authority, ‘ that during the ten years | tended business and devising plans for the in-|the control and direction of parents. The 
which immediately preceded the accession of| vestment of his large property at his decease, | school in which character and habits are to be 
King James to the throne of Great Britain,| Having no relations for whom he entertained | correctly formed, is the fireside circle. The 
Heriot’s bill for the Queen’s jewels alone} any affection, his mind became occupied with | school of schoolmasters can do little more than 
could not amount to less than £50,000 ster-| the idea of establishing an institution at Edin-| impart technical knowledge, and enforce disci- 
ling,’ a sum which will appear incredible in| burgh, to resemble in character Christ’s hospi-|pline. The parents, therefore, who neglect 
amount to those who are not acquainted with | tal in London; and accordingly such was fi- | their proper duty, and shuffle on the back of the 
the silly rage for personal decoration which pre- | nally resolved upon, his designs being assisted | schoolmaster or hired assistant, in a public hos- 
vailed in those half-barbarous times. Imita-|by his cousin, Adam Lawtie, a lawyer in the} pital, the burden which they are in reason bound 
ting the extravagance of the court, the princi-| Scottish capital, who long acted as his confi-| to carry, commit a grievous error ; which, like 
pal nobility and gentry in Scotland vied with | dant in the puchasing of property and disposal | all errors, carries with it its own punishment. 
one another in their adornment of jewelry, and|of his means, With his house thus set in or-| There are, unquestionably, as in orphanage, 
like royalty, found their way, in times of emer-|der, the venerable Heriot died in London, at/ cases in which the parental relation is deranged 
gency, as suitors for pecuniary accommoda- | the age of sixty years, on the 12th of February | or destroyed ; but a public asylum, conducted 
tion to the young goldsmith. In ransacking| 1624. The whole of his large property, after! on the principle of a monastery, is far from 
the charters and papers now treasured up in| payment of various legacies, was ordered by | being the restoration. In cases of this lament- 
Heriot’s hospital, Dr. Stevens alighted on a/| his will to go to the civil authorities and minis-| able nature, society is bound to supply an arti- 
number of documents illustrative of the diffi-| ters of Edinburgh, for erecting and maintaining | ficial relationship—to hand over the orphans 
culties to which both king and queen, from|an hospital in that city ‘ for the educatione,|to persons who, for a reasonable hire, will act 
want of prudent foresight, were put occasion-|nursing and upbringing of youth, being|the part of parents. Improved as hospitals are 
ally for a little ready cash. ‘The queen hav-/puir orphans and fatherless childrene of|in some of their arrangements, it is matter of 
ing on one occasion found it necessary to pay|decayet burgesses and freemen of the| observation that children reared in them, how- 
a hurried visit to Stirling to see her son, Prince| said burgh, destitut and left without means.’|ever well their bodily wants may be attended 
Henry, despatched the following note to Heriot | [t would be needless to detail the steps taken to| to, or however much they are crammed with 
requesting a supply of money. carry the pious design of the founder into ex-/| technical instruction, are lamentably behind in 
‘ Gorve* Hertorr, I ernestlie dissyr youe | ecution ; suffice it to say, that in due time a/a thousand particulars in which children reared 
present to send me twa hundrethe pundis with | large and handsome structure was erected as| at home are proficient; while the cultivation 
all expidition, becaus [ man hest me away | the desired hospital, which remains, as we have | of their affections, an important element in ed- 
presentlie.—Anna R.” said, till the present time, as one of the most} ucation, is altogether neglected.’ Startling 
To think of a queen sending to one of her|conspicuous public edifices in Edinburgh. | from their novelty, yet not without truth, such 
tradesmen for a Joan of £17 13s. 4d. sterling,| The funds realised for the use of the institu-|are the sentiments now beginning to be enter- 
the sum expressed by ‘twa hundrethe pundis’|tion seem to have been under £24,000; the|tained respecting hospital nurture, in Edin- 
in the old Scots money ! hospital was opened on the 11th April 1659,| burgh, where it is in the course of being car- 
On the accession of James to the English| by the admission of thirty boys. ried, by the erection of new hospitals, to what 
throne, and removal to London, Heriot partici-| |For now nearly two hundred years, Heriot’s| may become a dangerous excess. As the sub- 


hospital has continued to flourish and enjoy a 
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ject is one of great importance to society, we|and the lawfulness of oaths, a ‘great part of | began to improve and settle it, and called the 
shall endeavour to treat it with all the delibera-|their contention is. We are sensible, dear | township Gwynedd, which is in English, North 
tion it merits on a more suitable occasion. Friends, of your exercise with that malicious, | Wales. ‘There were for some time after their 

unruly instrument, George Keith, the weight settlement but a few of the passengers in the 
of which we bore here for some time, and|ship before mentioned, that had made open 
therefore can the more sensibly sympathize! profession with the Quakers; but several of 
with you, and you, by your present exercise, | them had inclination after it, which probably 
with us. But glory to God, though the rage} was not unknown to Evan Evans, the then of- 
of him and his adherents be great, yet their|ficiating missionary to the Episcopalians in 
time is short, and they are falling apace; and/| Philadelphia, who made them several visits, 
that Power before which they have begun to| with offers of service ; but discovering no en- 
fall, shall accomplish what is yet behind con-|couragement in the way he seemed to aim at, 
cerning them. And so, dear Friends, we con- | left them, After some time they were gener- 
clude, letting you know that through the/ally convinced, and more thoroughly establish- 
Lord’s great mercy, we enjoy our health gene-|ed in the principles they had espoused, and, 
rally here; and in the blessed fellowship of| with their families, met often together to wait 
the gospel of peace, rest your Friends and bre-| upon the Lord in silence, at the houses of John 
thren. Hugh and John Humphrey; and for their en- 

“Signed in behalf, and by appointment of| Couragement in this way, many of their coun- 

the meeting, by tryfolks, and others of their brethren in profes- 
sion, some of whom were ministers, came often 
to visit them; particularly Ellis Pugh, whom 
they mentioned as greatly instrumental in those 
early times to the convincement and establish- 
ment of many, and adding to their number of 
those who afterwards professed with them. 
Frequent were his visits and labours in the 
ministry, though he then lived at a considera- 
ble distance. But in time removing within the 
verge of their meeting, he continued a fervent 
labourer among them to the end of his days; 
and many of them, with good reason, thought 
they had cause to be humbly thankful for such 
a blessing. 

Elizabeth Webb, from Gloucestershire, in 
England, about this time travelled through all 
the English colonies on the continent of Amer- 
ica where Friends were settled, and was emi- 
nently serviceable among them, in the exercise 
of a large public testimony. 

Mary Rogers, from England, was also here 
now travelling on the same account, and Eliz- 
abeth Gamble, from Barbadoes, both of whom 
visited the meetings in these provinces to good 
satisfaction. 

1699.—In the beginning of the year 1699, 
Roger Gill and Thomas Story from England 
arrived at Virginia, and from thence went to 
North Carolina ; thence travelled by land to 
Philadelphia, taking Friends’ meetings in their 
way. They made a small stay in the city, 
and then set out for the provinces to the east- 
ward, which, having visited, on their return 
they heard of the great sickness in Philadel- 
phia, what is since commonly called the yel- 
low fever, which had for a considerable time 
before been very mortal in several of the West 
India Islands. It, toward the latter end of the 
summer this year, raged there also with unu- 
sual terror; and so great was the visitation, 
that a person of note in Pennsylvania,* and an 
eye-witness, speaks of it in the following terms : 
‘“‘ Great was the majesty and hend of the 
Lord; great was the fear that fell upon all 
flesh. 1 saw no lofty or airy countenance, nor 
heard any vain jesting to move men to laugh- 
ter, nor witty repartee, nor extravagant feast- 
ing to excite the lusts and desires of the flesh 
pany 
* Thomas Story, a lawyer, and afterwards some 


time one of the Provincial Council, and Recorder of 
the City of Philadelphia. Vide Journal of his Life. 



























HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
“People calied Quakers” in Pennsylvania. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH, 
(Continued from page 168.) 


1697.—Those of the separates who did not 
return to their brethren, the Quakers, were 
now under various fluctuations. Some turned 
to the Episcopalians, some to the Baptists, and 
others to nothing. But many of them, though 
shattered among themselves, continued violent 
against the Quakers, and as irreconcilable as 
ever. It was, however, plainly enough to be 
seen, that the whole was breaking, and coming 
to nothing fast. The Yearly Meeting epistle 
of this year from hence to Friends in London, 
gives some account of the present state of 
things, as well among them, as otherwise in 
these provinces; some paragraphs of it are 

herefore here inserted. 
“ Dear Friends : 

‘In that which abides forever, we salute 
and tenderly embrace you, and in the joy of 
God’s salvation rejoice with you, admiring and 
reverencing that Arm that has thus far brought 
us out of darkness into the marvellous Light 
of the Lord, in which the nations of them that 
are saved must walk. In which Light and 
Life our unity and heavenly fellowship stands 
sure against all the attempts of Satan to break 
it, either immediately, by his own suggestions, 
or instrumentally, by those who either never 
knew it, or, having known it, through an evil 
heart of unbelief, have departed from it. 

* Dear Friends, our Yearly Meeting at this 
time hath been much larger than ever, notwith- 
standing the backsliding and apostacy of di- 
vers with George Keith, and the vain endea- 
vours used by them in their restless state, to 
trouble and divide us, which the more they at- 
tempt, the more the Lord unites us to his glo- 
ry, and our comfort, and their vexation and 
torment. And in this blessed unity have we 
had a sweet time together at this season, which 
may be truly called a feast of charity. And 
besides the public Friends belonging to this 
meeting, we had with us our Friends Jonathan 
Tyler, Henry Payton, and Sarah Clark, whom 
we are sensible came in the love of Truth to 
visit us, in which we receive and bid them God 
speed. They have laboured painfully and in- 
dustriously in the service of Truth with good 
acceptance, and are now near leaving us, in 
order to return to England; whom we pray 
God to protect, and give them their sheaves in 
their bosoms, and provoke others to the like 
service, of which we shall be at all times glad. 

“Our exercise with the separates is much 
over here; only our lamentation over some of 
the most simple of them, for whose return we 
wait. Since they have ceased to give us dis- 
turbance, as formerly, they are at great vari- 
ance among themselves, biting and devouring 
one another. And surely the Lord is letting 
fall showers of confusion upon them; they 
continue still going back, divers of them, to 
water baptism; about which, and the supper, 




































PutInenas PEMBERTON.” 


Dr. Griffith Owen, of Philadelphia, who had 
been on a religious visit to England, did this 
year return. 

George Gray, a public Friend, who had 
come from Barbadoes early to settle in Penn- 
sylvania, this year returned thither again in 
the service of the ministry, and made them se- 
veral visits of that kind afterwards. 

1698.—Thomas Janney, from Bucks coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, in the year 1698 visited 
Friends in New England in the work of the 
ministry, as did also, at different times in the 
same year, John Simcock, James Dilworth, 
William Biles, John Willsford, and Nicholas 
Waln, all from Pennsylvania. Richard Gove 
also this year went with Thomas Chalkley on 
a religious visit to Friends in Maryland and 
Virginia. 

Several settlers, as we have seen, had al- 
ready arrived from Wales to Pennsylvania. 
Hugh Roberts, whom we left ona visit there 
from hence, stayed till this year ; when, being 
about to return, a number of the inhabitants of 
North Wales, who had resolved to return with 
him, having settled their affairs for that pur- 
pose, they together in the spring sailed from 
Liverpool in a vessel belonging to Robert Hay- 
dock, Ralph Williams, commander, and touch- 
ing at Dublin, sailed from thence the first of 
the Third month. Shortly after they got to 
sea, the blood-flux began among the passen- 
gers, and proved very mortal; forty-five of 
them, and three sailors, having died before 
their arrival at Philadelphia, which was not till 
the 7th of the Fifth month following. When 
arrived, they met with a kind reception, not 
only from their relations and acquaintance that 
were in the country before, but from others, 
who were the more strangers to them, in that 
they understood not their language ; so that it 
then appeared to them that Christian love pre- 
sided even amongst those of a different speech 
and profession ; for there were not now many 
of them of those called Quakers. In the latter 
end of this year, William Jones, Thomas Evans, 
Robert Evans, Owen Evans, Cadwalader 
Evans, Hugh Griffith, John Hugh, Edward 
Foulke, John Humphrey, Robert Jones, and 
others, having purchased of Robert Turner ten 
thousand acres of land, in the following year 
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above measure, but every face gathered pale- 
ness, and many hearts were humbled, and 
countenances fallen and sunk, as such that 
waited every moment to be summoned to the 
bar, and numbered to the grave.” 

The said Friends being arrived to Philadel- 
phia, from their journey to the eastward, found 
things in this languishing situation, They re- 
mained there some time with their friend and 
brother in the ministry Aaron Atkinson, visit- 
ing and encouraging the sick and afflicted ; the 
latter, after some time, was taken with the dis- 
temper, but recovered, 

At the Yearly Meeting of Friends held in 
the Seventh month, Roger Gill, who, from di- 
vers instances, appears to have been very deep- 
ly affected with the present heavy calamity, in 
one of his public addresses to the Almighty, 
with great zeal and earnestness solemnly pray- 
ed that “the Lord would be pleased to accept 
of his life as a sacrifice for his people, that a 
stop might be put to the contagion.” When 
he first heard of this mortality, he said, he felt 
“a great weight and exercise to come upon 
him,” so that he had no ease in his spirit till 
he came amongst them ; and when he came, 
he not only visited the sick, but such was the 
part he took in their affliction, that he declared 
in his public preaching, that “ when he was 
one hundred miles off, his love in the Lord was 
such to them, that had he had wings he would 
have flown to them.” After the Yearly Meet- 


ing was over, he often expressed the ease of 


his mind, and that he had not much to do but 
visit Friends of Burlington ; and having ac- 
complished that journey, at his return to Phi- 
ladelphia he was taken sick with the common 
distemper, which filled him with great pain and 
affliction of body; and he remembered in his 
sickness the freewill offering of himself up 
unto the Lord, saying to those about him, “ It 
is not in my heart to repent of the offer 1 have 
made ;” and continued, notwithstanding his 
pains, exhorting Friends to faithfulness. And 
at a certain time, said, “‘ The Lord hath sanc- 
tified my afflictions to me, and hath made my 
sickness as a bed of down.” And when some 
of his Friends spoke as though they had hopes 
of his recovery, he said to them, “ Truly | 
have neither thoughts uor hopes about being 
raised in this life, 
sooner than many imagine, and receive a re- 


ward according to my works.” His sickness 


continued seven days upon him; and a few 
hours before his death, he took his leave of his 
Friends about him, by saying three times, 
“Farewell! Farewell! Farewell!” and calm- 


ly passed from time to eternity, on the 2nd of 


the Eighth month. 

The death of this good man by the common 
distemper, so soon following the public offer 
he had made, and the sickness ceasing in a 
little time afterwards, made it an occurrence 
much taken notice of; and was the more ex- 
traordinary, in that he does not appear to have 
been a man apt to be carried away by undue 
transports, but, on the contrary, was much fa- 
voured in his public services. ‘ At the ferry,” 
says Thomas Story, “ I had the afflicting news 
of the death of my companion, Roger Gill, at 
Philadelphia, at which my soul was greatly 
bowed, and my heart tendered, and the ground 








But I know I shall rise 





whereon I sat was watered with my tears; in 
the conclusion whereof | was fully satisfied he 


solemn period I feel it to be, and in the pros- 
pect of being soon called to stand before the 


had obtained a crown of everlasting peace with | judgment-seat of God, to receive the reward of 
the Lord; and that his memory should not rot,;|my works, then where shall I be? And if 
nor his living testimony fall in those American|there is no inward principle, then for sixty 


parts wherein we had laboured together, from 
Carolina to New England, where many hearts 
had been tendered by him, and souls comfort- 
ed, and several convinced; and all through 
that Divine Power, by which he is now raised 
to glory, to sing praises to him who sitteth on 
the throne, and ruleth and reigneth, and is 
alone worthy forever and ever. Amen!” 
(To be continued.) 


For ** The Friend.” 
The Light of Christ. 
The doctrine of the Light of Christ in the 


soul of man appears to many at this day as| 


great a mystery, as it seemed to the religious 
professors, in the day when our early Friends 
were raised up to proclaim with primitive zeal 
this primitive doctrine. To escape the charge 
of mysticism, and yet to avoid the appearance 
of wholly denying the doctrine, some would 
explain it to be * simply the light which God 
has communicated to the souls of men, inde- 
pendently of an outwardly revealed religion.” 
They would separate it from Christ Jesus, say- 
ing, that it is a misinterpretation of Scripture, 
to suppose “ that the light of the Spirit of God 
in the heart of man is actually Christ.” Nay, 
it has been said that this doctrine, which Bar- 
clay, ia accordance with plain Scripture texts 
constantly affirms, “is to deprive the Saviour 
of his personal attributes, and to reduce him 
to the rank of a principle.” 

When John Wilkinson, the second separatist 
who bore that name, was recently preparing 
to leave the Society of Friends, he felt a simi- 


lar antipathy to the doctrine of the Light of 


Christ in the heart of man. In his “ Quaker- 
ism Examined,” he tells us, that at a meeting 
at Tottenham, after explaining the doctrine of 
justification by faith, he thus expressed him- 
self: “ Let us not deceive ourselves by suppo- 
sing that believing in an inward principle is 
believing in Christ. An inward principle 
Christ! Christ is not defined by the term 
‘inward principle.’ The veriest deist that ever 
breathed might believe in an inward principle.” 
This is all of his discourse that he gives us, 
yet in commenting on it, he informs us that 
Christ does, indeed, dwell in the heart of the 
true believer by faith. His meaning.seems to 
be, and if I understand the views of some other 
writers, they are entirely coincident with his, 
that Christ does not manifest himself in the 
unbeliever at all, nor in the believer, actually, 
but only as faith can realize the absent as pre- 
sent, like a drop of dew receives on earth, and 
retains for awhile the image of the sun. When 
he had closed his communication, he tells us 
that Thomas Shillitoe stood up, and said near- 
ly as follows: ‘I feel constrained to say, that 
if by an inward principle is meant the inshin- 
ing of the Light of Christ in the heart, which 
is his second coming without sin unto salva- 
tion, is not to be believed in and depended upon, 
then I am in a most deplorable state. Now, at 
my advanced age, at this solemn period, for a 


















years past I have been following a Jack-o’-the- 
lantern, a Will-o’-the-wisp! For it is now 
more than sixty years since | became acquaint- 
ed with the principles of this Society. Oh! no, 
my friends, the evidence in my mind at this 
time is, that as I have followed the leading and 
guidance of this inward principle—this inshin- 
ing of the Light of Christ,—it has led me safe- 
ly along through all the dangers and perils of 
the way, and will continue to lead me to the 
end. And it is the chief corner-stone, on which 
I build all my hopes, and shall do, to the end 
of my days. And I crave, that during the 
remainder of my life, nothing I may ever hear, 
nothing I may ever read, nothing any man 
may say, may jostle me from off this founda- 
tion. And | warn you to take heed how you 
receive any other doctrine than this.” 

This was the faith of a man, who could tes- 
tify, as his lengthened life drew towards its 
close, “1 feel that I have nothing to depend 
upon, but the mercies of God in Christ Jesus. 
I do not rely for salvation upon any merits of 
my own; all my own works areas filthy rags ; 
my faith is in the merits of Christ Jesus, and 
in the offering he made forus. | trust my past 
sins are all forgiven me,—that they have been 
washed away by the blood of Christ, who died 
for my sins.” ‘Oh! holy, blessed Jesus, be 
with me in this awful moment. Come, oh! 
come, and receive me to thyself; and, of thine 
own free mercy, in thine own time, admit me 
into thy heavenly kingdom!” Thus was he 
in his last hours found calling upon the Lord 
Jesus, and trusting in his Name, sealing 
with his holy and happy close the falsity of 
those statements, that the belief in Christ Je- 
sus, as the Light that enlighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world, does in anywise 
tend to lessen true faith in Him as the glorified 
Saviour, who sitteth at the right hand of the 
Father, and ever liveth to make intercession 
for us. 


Tus CoMMENTATOR. 





For “* The Friend.” 
Industry. 


“ Seekest thou great things for thyself? seek them 
not.”—Jer. xlv. 5. 


Steady engagement in business is calculated 
to divert the youthful mind from many hurtful 
and destructive things ; and at the same time 
that it very much preserves from danger, it 
imparts a salutary lesson in discipline, which 
serves to strengthen, and give force and ener- 
gy to meet the more arduous services in life. 
The mind not accustomed to the constancy of 
pursuit, is easily turned aside, lifted above the 
true level, depressed beneath it, or obstructed 
in its course ; and following all the vagaries of 
the ocean wave, it isever unsettled and roving, 
till its energies are too often merged and lost in 
the turbulence of the times, instead of holding a 
steady course to the peaceful shore. 

The desire of being quickly rich, is very 
prevalent with the young ; and is often suffi- 
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ciently strong to urge them into speculative 


‘by best Wisdom, and desiring tb feel that what 
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pursuits, which, whether they become viaducts |he has been favoured to obtain is sanctified in 


to affluence or penury, are attended with ef- 
fects which mostly prove corrosive to real hap- 
piness. “Those who would be quickly rich, 


tudinous examples. 


ful extravagance,—venture their patrimony, 
which, were it handled with prudence and eco- 
nomy might gather in substance, upon some 
plausible scheme, under the hope that it may 
prove successful, and if so, that the key-stone 
of their happiness will be fixed ; but the loss of 
the little which they possessed is more frequent- 
ly the result of unadvised movements than 
speedy wealth; and they are very likely to be 
left, as many have been, under the mortifying 
reflection of not only having sunk their little 
means beyond the probability of recovery, but, 
in many cases, of having incurred debts that it 
will be most likely out of their power ever to 
satisfy,—and sometimes involving others in 
their losses. 

But admitting.that their most sanguine ex- 
pectations are realized in amassing property,— 
that wealth has palmed upon them all its 
charms,—and influence all its satisfaction,— 
what do they gain? disappointment! ‘They 
find nothing in riches alone, that can impart a 
single ray of true and lasting consolation ; that 
consolation so precious in the shady paths of 
life, and so important when their mortal ca- 
reer is nearly run. 

Extensive riches, descending by inheritance, 
are said to destroy and carry away more than 
they preserve. Their possession is too much 
calculated to bear the attention aloof from 
steady habits, which not having taken root in 
them, many are easily wafted into indulgence 
and dissipation, or, in other words, into ruin. 
But on the other hand, industry invites from 
these errors ; and, as well as mostly yielding a 
comfortable livelihood, gives room for the hap- 
py reflection of having honestly laboured for a 
subsistence, 

Industry, T believe to be a duty; and we 
seldom elude it, but we suffer the deserved pen- 
alty of disease, poverty, or dissipation ; and as 
seldom embrace it, without finding health, com- 
petence, and honour, hidden under its shelter, 
as its legitimate fruit. Although a too pressing 
anxiety is likely to lead into the snare of a sor- 
did and grovelling spirit, which, like every 
other fatal gin, requires our continual caution, 
yet industry, and steady-business habits, I be- 
lieve to be conducive to preservation ; and that 
it is a duty of youth, even a Christian duty, to 
be diligent in business, so that they may live 
reputably amongst men, and not bring any 
stain or reproach upon their profession ; re- 
membering ‘at the same time “ that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

Industry is peculiarly calculated to preserve 
from extravagance and excess; and happy is 
the state of that young person, in which he 
looks not so much after great things, as after 
that course of life, wherein, under the Divine 
blessing, he may prosper in every good thing, 
wishing to be regulated in all his undertakings 


| his possession. 


How different is the result of 


this happy state of mind when about to start in | making parties in the town. 


« The grand reason continually urged and 


insisted on, why my reasons should not be 
heard, has been,—that there was danger of its 
Now consider for 


‘life, to the result of an injudicious grasp for|a moment what sort of an objection this is— 
fall into many snares,” is language the truth of| property, where a proper care, and a protract-| The very reason why it is thought just that a 
which every passing year confirms by multi-|ed diligence and assiduity are excluded, with! person, in a cause in which he is liable to suf- 

their preserving tendencies. Instead of a blast- | fer, should be allowed to plead his dWn cause, 
How many young men embark in wild spec- | ed fortune, and perhaps reputation, rising up to| is, that he may have fair opportunity, before 
ulations, under the spreading canvass of youth-| view in after life, to reproach us for our reck-|he suffers, to convince others that his cause is 


aes or of finding ourselves in possession 


of unblessed treasure, which we are sensible is 


i 


good. What a strange reason then is it, why 
a man in such a case should not be allowed to 


liable to take wings at any moment, or which | plead his own cause, and why his plea should 
every instant we are liable to leave, (feeling no| not be heard,—lest some of those to whom he 


‘evidence but that, when this is gone, all is 
lost,) we may enjoy all that can essentially 
conduce to our terrestrial happiness. The lit- 
tle that we have been favoured to realize, we 
find sweetened with the Divine blessing, and 
we have some ground for the hope that it may 
conspire to the honour of the great Giver, 
which must be more than a tenfold gréater 
consolation at the closing period of our earthly 
existence, than the mere gratification which the 
honour reflects, of leaving the most extensive 
outward bequests, to build up a name, or jeo- 
pardize the well-being of our posterity. 
Cayuga county, N. Y. 


For ** The Friend.” 


Hear Both Sides. 


When Jonathan Edwards, the author of the 
celebrated “Inquiry on the Freedom of the 
Will,” fell under the displeasure of his people, 
because he would have excluded from close 
religious fellowship and equality some whose 
lives were not consistent with the Christian 
profession, he wrote a pamphlet explanatory 
of his conduct, which most of them refused to 
read, although they persisted in condemning 
him. 

He complained, “‘ That my people have nev- 
er given me a fair hearing on the point of con- 
troversy between us, is exceedingly apparent. 

“ They have never generally read the work 
which [ have published on the subject. This 
is publicly confessed. Numerous witnesses 
declare, that some have altogether refused to 
read it, and that others have said, that they 
would not even let the book come into their 
houses. 

[And] “ though I have often desired it, they 
have never given me an opportunity to state 
the reasons of my opinion, even in private con- 
versation. 

“Thus, the great part of my people have 
refused to give me any hearing at all, or to 
suffer themselves to be informed in any way 
whatsoever, of the reasons of my opinion. 
Nay, they have industriously guarded against 
it, as what they have so much dreaded, that 
they would by no means allow of any, or any- 
thing which they thought might open a door 
for it; but have been engaged to have me has- 
tily thrust out, before there should be any fur- 
ther opportunity for the people to be informed, 
lest it should make some proselytes to my sen- 
timents, and thus divide the people, and make 
parties among them. If this be not a violent 
proceeding for a Christian church towards their 
pastor, I never expect to know what is. 


| 


offers his plea, should be convinced that his 
cause is good. So unreasonable is this opinion, 
that the very end of a man’s pleading his cause, 
and the very thing which is the sole ground 
and reason why it is accounted fair and just, 
that a man should be allowed to plead his own 
cause, viz., a fair opportunity to convince oth- 
ers that his cause is good,—is by the people 
made the main objection why I should not 
plead my own cause—viz., because if I do, 
there will be an opportunity, and so a possibi- 
lity, of convincing some that my cause is 
good.” 

For“ The Friend.” 

Signs of the Times. 


In an old numberof the Annual Monitor there 
appeared an essay under the above title, which 
contains some wholesome truths as applicable 
to this period as to that time. If the Editor of 
“The Friend” should concur in this view, the 
the insertion of the following extracts, will 
probably conduce to the instruction of some of 
his many readers. 


J. 


After a lapse of nearly two hundred years 
since our Society had its beginning, it behoves 
us not unfrequently to recur to first principles ; 
even if no other ground could be perceived for 
this exercisc of care, than the benefits which 
are allowed to result from such a retrospec- 
tion. 

If we mistake not, there are additional calls 
upon all, as members of a religious society, to 
enter diligently into this retrospective exami- 
nation ; and none of the least may be the ap- 
plicability of the language uttered by Moses 
concerning Israel : “From the day that thou 
didst depart out of the land of Egypt, until ye 
came into this place, ye have been rebellious 
against the Lord.” We would willingly hope, 
that in a collective capacity, the Society have 
not incurred such a sentence as this: but when 
we look back to our worthy early predecessors 
in religious profession, or to those who for 
several generations succeeded~ them, in the 
faithful maintenance of our religious testimonies, 
and consider how few of their descendants can 
now be numbered among the valiant in Israel ; 
is not the solemn truth forced upon our obser- 
vation, that religious light and knowledge 
with corresponding obedience, are not heredi- 
tary privileges ? 

Whilst, however, the natural branches have 
in very many instances been most sorrowfully 
cut off, and, in some the very stump of the tree 
cut down ; as to remaining in our religious So- 
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ciety ; yet many not professing with us, 
through the efficacy of that Divine Power 


It was in this state of the church, that an {all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He will 


awakening dispensation was vouchsafed to this 
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direct thy paths.” 

| which raised up our forefathers to be a people,| land, in a more particular manner; and the} Does not sorrowful experience begin to de- 
have been grafted in, and become living) hearts of many were thereby previously pre-|monstrate the danger arising from a want of 
: branches abiding in Christ the true Vine ; andj pared, to receive the gospel of Jesus Christ our | due watchfulness and circumspection in these 
; have thereby been qualified to maintain those} Lord, in at least a much nearer approach to respects, as regards the Society in a collective 
precious testimonies and principles, which| pristine simplicity, when it was so preached |capacity? In some of our transactions in 
a many of the descendants of those sons of the| unto them by George Fox, and others who | meetings for discipline, is there not at times too 
- morning have trampled under their feet. united with him in religious communion, obviously a leaning to such a mode of conducts 
y When we contemplate these individual] Those who have been inthe habit of notic-|ing them, as does not comport with endeavour- 
e changes and transmutations, and how they | ing the different professors of religion, for about | ing to centre down to the gilt of God in our 
s were effected ; bringing those who knew nothing) the last fifty years, may see, in the several de-|own hearts; by the operation and influence 
y of the Society, to join the standard given us to| nominations, some revivals of the spirituality | whereof, our rational powers might be regulat- 
; uphold; how clearly does it evince, that the) of religion; though much is yet wanting, be- 


ed, and what if we say, sanctified, to the great 
advantage of the church, and to the praise of 
Him to whom all praise belongs. 


principle is unchanged, and has led to the same} fore the professors of it, in any extensive de- 
e results, in all who have received it and faith. | gree, will arrive at that humble, that simple, 
i fully followed its leadings! Shall we then of} and that pure dependence on the influence and 









On the other hand, if into more public meet- 
n, the present generation lower that standard,| guidance of the Spirit of God and Christ, | ings, in connexion with those of other religious 
e, which, notwithstanding the numerous individ-| which may be considered one of the most im- | denominations, we carry that disposition and 
ad ual desertions of it, does still, in a collective) portant characteristics of the gospel dispensa- | desire to wait for the gentle intimations of Di- 
t, capacity, continue to be displayed as an ensign | tion. vine Counsel, which, it may be profitable to 
nm to the nations ? To this our worthy predecessors endeavour- | every one of us increasingly to bear in remem- 
h- The ability for this, we believe to be from) ed to turn the attention of the people, as to the | brance, ought unquestionably to pervade our 
le the Lord; and beheld in every point of view, | alone efficacious principle, which, by its co-op- | minds in our meetings for discipline ; there can 
ot all of us may feelingly proclaim: “ Not unto|eration with the unspeakable love and good- | be little or no doubt, that it will operate, more 
lo, us, O Lord! not unto us, but unto thy name give| ness of God, in sending his beloved Son, our | or less, as the little leaven, though it may be 
bi- glory; for thy mercy and thy truth’s sake.”| blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to be | long ere that little will leaven the whole lump. 
1s And perhaps there never was a period since the| the propitiatory sacrifice for sin, could render] As individual members of a religious body, 
Society of Friends became a people, in which the | that sacrifice individually availing to salvation. | we ought in no respect to commute our testi- 
faithful among them had greater need, in deep| They knew and felt in themselves, that even | monies ; but when we perceive, in society at 
i” self-abasement and humility of soul, to main-| the mediation of the Son of God, was not to be | large, or in the religious world, an approxima- 
tain the watch ; lest by almost imperceptible | effectual without it ;—that they could do noth-|tion to the principles we profess, there is an 
_ degrees the Society should slide off the true) ing of themselves, and that they must submit | increasing necessity to be especially guarded, 
ch Foundation and Chief Corner Stone, Christ Je-| to the refining operations of the Holy Spirit, | that we do not suffer Christian charity to usurp 
ble sus, the Rock of Ages. and abide under them, in order to become ac-|the place and station of the Spirit of Truth ; 
of The very exercise of that heavenly virtue, | cepted of the Father, through Christ Jesus our|and thus induce us to meet them half-way. 
the Christian Charity, unless it be guarded and| Lord. This would be injustice to them, and lamenta- 
will guided by the pure influences of the Spirit of} During the last fifty years, much light and|ble unwatchfulness and unfaithfulness on our 
Christ may end r safety. knowledge has evolved, not only in this land, | part; because by so doing, we cast dust as it 
e of Pe a ing Ae a , Se ; oe i? eco 
It pleased Divine Goodness, during the reign} but in other nations. In many things both ci-|were upon their eyelids; whilst at the same 
of papal darkness, to preserve a poor and des-| vil and religious, there has been, in a greater |time we let fall that standard to which they 
3 pised people, who continued to maintain the} or less degree, an approximation to the gospel | might otherwise, in due season, be disposed to 
ars Truth, in a comparative degree of purity,| standard, as held by our Religious Society ; | repair. 
ves though not attended with those exterior de-| but is this a state of things for us in any mea-{ If such be our situation as individuals, with 
les ; monstrations of his Power, by which Israel} sure to lower that standard? May we not) how much greater emphasis must these things 
| for were distinguished from the surrounding idola-| rather anticipate, with undoubting expectation, | apply to us as a collective body—as a religious 
hich trous nations. The dawn, light, and progress| that, if we as a Society were to let fall or to|community! We may be profitably aroused 
pec- of the Reformation, were more conspicuously | lower the standard given us to bear, we should | to diligence by the activity and zeal of others, 
the work of the Finger of God, though those| become obnoxious to the Divine displeasure, | especially when we see, beyond a question, 
calls to whom the execution of it was committed,| and, being removed from the station in which |that their efforts are blessed by the Great 
y, to did not rise superior to papal domination, as| we are now placed, should experience the ful-| Head of the Church ; and that He smiles pro- 
ami- regards the baneful influence of those things, | filment of the denunciation against Israel: “| pitious on their endeavours to extend the Re- 
> ap- respecting which the apostle thus writes to the| will move them to jealousy by those that were | deemer’s kingdom. We may even hail such 
loses Colossians: “‘ Why, as though living in the| no people; I will provoke them to anger by a} with, “‘ The Lord bless thee and keep thee ;” for 
thou world, are ye subject to ordinances, (touch not, | foolish nation ?” though they do not pursue the ways which we 
il ye taste not, handle not, which all are to perish} Whilst, then, Christian charity must lead to} see and believe to be the only ways for us to 
lious with the using,) after the commandments, and/| the persuasion, that those who see not as we | pursue, yet whilst they are acting according to 
10pe, doctrines of men 1?” see, are accepted in the faithful discharge of| knowledge, and are made the instruments of 
have There have been, however, some bright lu-| what they do see and know; and whilst Chris-| much good, how can we do otherwise than 
when minaries raised up at times in the reformed) tian benevolence may lead us to aid their ef-| wish them “ God speed.” ‘ 
ssors church, as there had been in the Romish| forts for the good of mankind, so far aswecan,| It appears to be in the ordering of best Wis- 
» for church, even during the gross darkness of po-| yet we have abundant occasion to maintain the | dom, that they should thus labour according to 
1 the pish superstition ; but the retention of rites and| watch; for, as experience has already demon-| knowledge. May we not perceive in their 
nies, ordinances practised by papal Rome, some of} strated, unless the watch is very carefully | labours, ample evidence, that in watering oth- 
s can which had been established in the earlier ages} maintained, in being accustomed to the usual|ers, they are watered also themselves; and 
srael ; of the declension of Christianity, but not in the| mode of transacting the affairs of religious or| that thus the Christian world seems to be not 
bser- days of the apostles, was calculated to lull the} benevolent institutions, whether in their indi-|a little progressing towards an humble reliance 
ledge sheep into a false rest, and the pastors into car-| vidual or collective capacities, there is consid-|on the help of Christ’s Spirit, in order to ren- 
eredi- nal security ; even to rejecting those influences | erable danger of our ways being directed sole-|der their efforts availing to the salvation of 
of the Holy Spirit, which in words, the articles| ly by our rational powers, instead of being ac-|souls? So far as it goes, this accords with the 
have of their own faith distinctly avowed, and the|customed humbly to lift our souls unto God, | views which our Society has ever maintained ; 
vfully structure of their prayers fully recagnized. and feel after his guidance and direction. “In| but there remains yet a very wide practical 
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difference between them and us. They pro- 
fess to act in their own will and time, and trust 
to the Divine blessing on their own efforts. 
We believe, that as regards ourselves, we are 
bound, in deep humility and self-abasement, to 
wait for the renewed, sensible, and special gui- 
dance and direction of the Holy Spirit, in our 
various movements and endeavours to promote 
the righteousness of Christ; and were we who 
have been taught, by blessed experience, the 
inestimable benefit and privilege of this holy 
direction ; were we so far to renounce its guid- 
ance, as to act in ovr own will and time, 
we might expect this striking reproof, “ Who 
has required this at your hands ?” 

As it is with this fundamental principle, so 


it is with our other testimonies, according to 


THE FRIEND. 


All sorrow now to joy has turned, 
Though great on earth it seemed ; 
They sing the song which none have learned, 
Save only the redeemed ! 
No pause, no weariness they know ;— 
The strains which angels raise, 
To all eternity shall flow, 
A song of living praise ! 


Philad’a, Second month 14th, 1846. 


The Spirit of Peace.—The following reso- 


lutions, introduced by Henry Clapp, Jr., were | state of uncertainty and solicitude. We still, 


adopted at the late Peace Convention at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 


Resolved, That the spirit of Peace is the 


one,—one in the nation, the State, the family, 


their respective importance ; but let us remem-|the individual—and one under every variety 


ber, that nothing is trivial which has the least | 


tendency to promote our acceptance in the 


Divine sight ; or by which the standard given | 


us to uphold is more easily maintained distinct 
and pure, 


For ‘* The Friend."* 

LINES ; 

In memory of T. K., P. P., and S. §., all of Philadel- 
phia, who deceased about a year since, within ten 
days of each other. 


One year—one year has passed away, 
Since to the world of bliss, 

These ransomed spirits winged their way, 
And left a void in this. 

A void indeed, in many a heart, 
And in the church is felt; 

Each acted faithfully their part, 
While here on earth they dwelt. 


One—at life’s early evening hour, 
Fell with his armour on ;— 
He preached his Master’s Word with power ;— 
Bright was his setting sun! 
One—long an upright pillar stood, 
Through life’s protracted day ; 
The straight and narrow path she trod, 
And passed in peace away! 


And one—that loved and gentle one,— 
At noon-tide hour laid down, 

Exchanged the cross she meekly bore, 
For an immortal crown ! 

These, all with faces Zion-ward, 

' _ *Gainst earth’s allurements fought ; 

They knew these never could afford, 

That peace and rest they sought. 


They saw how false, both flower and fruit, 
ere worldly pleasure bore ;— 

The canker-worm is at its root— 
Corruption at the core. 

They loved the dear Redeemer well; 
Each, in their proper sphere, 

Were preachers of His righteousness, 
During their tarriance here. 


ba worship now where angels stand,— 
Where happy spirits meet; 
Amid the white-robed seraph band, 
Fast by the mercy-seat! 
No cloud is o’er its brightness now, 
But light and love divine, 
Beam forth on each fair, radiant brow, 
Eternally to shine ! 


One year—one year of perfect joy— 
Of blessedness and peace— 
Of pleasures pure, which cannot cloy, 
Which never can decrease. 
Ah! now they know as they are known; 
___ They see Him face to face, 
‘That Merciful and Holy One, 
Who saved them by His grace. 


of circumstance and condition; that it is a 
spirit of love and good will to every created 
being, and therefore in eternal opposition to 
every form of cruelty; that the prevalence 
of this spirit in all the intercourse of life—and 
this alone, must remove from the earth the re- 
vengeful institutions which have so long cursed 
it. 

Resolved, ‘That entertaining this opinion, we 
feel it our duty, as humane and reasonable be- 
ings, to abstain ourselves, and to recommend 
the whole human race, to abstain henceforth 
and forever, from every species of retaliation, 
of recrimination and revenge—even from the 
appearance of those evils, and to adopt, in all 
the varied relations of life, the spirit of the 
Gospel of Peace, as manifested in the life of its 
Divine founder.—Late paper. 


——— 


The Bible in China.—In confirmation of 
former intelligence, a correspondent of the Bi- 
ble Society writes from India. “On the 7th 
of last June, a dinner was given by the East 
India Company. Sir Henry Pottinger was 
present, and among. other things, stated ‘ that 
he had perused a late edict by the Emperor of 
China, wherein the Emperor informs his sub- 
jects that fe had heard read to him ex- 
tracts from a book entitled the Holy Scriptures, 
the purport of which appeared to him to be re- 
plete with virtuous precepts, and, as such, 
likely to do good ; that it was a book of virtue, 
and, with this conviction, he recommended it 
to the perusal of his people, and gave them per- 
mission to read it, and act agreeably to their 
own desires.’”—Late paper. ° 


ee 


Great Age.—A female named Blake died in 
Portland, Me., in 1824, aged 112 years. An- 
other named Moody died the same year aged 
111. John Giley died in Augusta, Me., 1813, 
aged 124. Morris Wheeler died in Readfield, 
Me., 1817, aged 115. The wife of the Indian 
chief Orono, died in Old Town, 1818, aged 
115. Her husband died a few years previous, 
about the age of 112. Richard Furniss died 
in Cushing, Me., 1810, aged 110. ‘The oldest 
person we have any record of, who died in this 
country, was Betsey Trantham, who died in 
Tennessee, in 1834, at the advanced age of 
154. A negress died in Pennsylvania, 1808, 
aged 150.—Late paper. 


—— 





THE FRIEND. 
SECOND MONTH 21, 1846. 

The condition of affairs between this govern- 
ment and England, in regard to Oregon, is 
perhaps less hopeful than when we Jast advert- 
ed to the subject. Much heated and wordy 
discussion continues to prolong the debates in 
both branches of the National Legislature, thus 
keeping the country in a restless and painful 


however, cherish the expectation, that more 
discreet and solid counsels will nevertheless 


revail, and ultimately re-establish peace and 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever—that it is | P forename Cee venta Oe 


harmony between the two nations. In refer- 
ence to a late special message of the President 
to Congress, containing an important corres- 
pondence in relation to Oregon, which has re- 
cently taken place between the functionaries of 
the respective governments, the National Intel- 
ligencer remarks : 


“On the face of them they appear, we con- 
fess, to be of a complexion unfavourable to an 
early termination of this controversy. Yet 
we cannot permit ourselves to believe that they 
presage what they appear to do. We cannot 
but believe that the President means something 
when he says, through the Secretary of State, 
in the last paragraph of his letter of the 4th 
instant, that he cordially concurs with the 
government of Great Britain in desiring that 
the controversy may be ‘ amicably adjusted,’ 
and that there are no two nations on the earth 
who ought to be more able or willing to do 
each other justice than the United States and 
Great Britain. Admitting the correctness of 
this last position, the victory must, in the 
opinion of the world, enure to that one of the 
two Powers which shall show the most evident 
desire for an amicable adjustment. In this 
truly noble rivalry we trust the Government of 
the United States will not suffer itself to be out- 
done.” 


A Friend, residing at Germantown, in a 
pleasant situation on the Main street, wishes fo 
rent her house, (furnished,) to a small family. 
One that would board herself and a child would 
be preferred. Apply on the premises next below 
the Germantown Bank, or at No. 91 Market 
Street, Philadelphia. 


J. F. Howetts, of Oxford, Ohio, wishes to 
know “ if one of the emigrants that came with 
Wm. Penn, in 1682, or near that time, was of 
the name of Worley, and if so, what his given 
name was; and if anything is known of David 
Worley, formerly of Little York, who died 
in 1809,” 


Haverford School Association. 

A Special Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at the committee- 
room, Arch street meeting-house, on Second- 
day, Second month 23d, at ten o’clock, a. M. 

Cuartes Extis, Sec’ry. 
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